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The Ogden Land Company. 
(Concluded from page 378.) 
It is to be observed that in addition to the ex- 


Company, the propriety of allotting the lands 
of these Indians was to be reported on. The 
latter subject is one which has lately been much 
agitated, not only upon the reservations in West- 
ern New York, but elsewhere, in conformity with 
a sentiment held by many of the friends of 
the Indians that such measures would speedily 
promote the general welfare of nearly all the 
tribes. In addition, however, to the objections 
which as Indians the Senecas continue to feel 
to such a division under the white man’s laws, 
there has been the well grounded fear, that 
should they become citizens, and disband their 
tribal organization, their right of occupancy to 
their lands would be greatly endangered. Cau- 
tions in this direction have been given them 
for many years past by some of their friends in 
Western New York, to whom they have been 
accustomed to look for legal advice, and the 
Senate document above referred to contains 
the following remarks from the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs which favors this view. “The 
knowledge of the Indians that severance of 
their tribal relations means immediate enforce- 
ment of the claims of the [Ogden Land] Com- 
pany is, as has been heretofure stated, the prin- 
cipal reason why they have not wanted to take 
allotments and become citizens.” 

In regard to dividing their lands and holding 
them in severalty, differing views have been 
held by their friends and by the Indians them- 
selves, In this connection it may perhaps be 
allowable, as germane to this subject, to intro- 
duce the following remarks lately made by 
William B. Bate, a member of the present Con- 
gress from Tennessee, upon an amendment pro- 
posing to allot the lands of the five civilized 
tribes in the Indian territory then under con- 
sideration in that body: “Tribal relationship 
of the Indian is the ideal relationship for him. 
Deprive him of that and you make him a 
vagabond. This amendment strikes at that 
vital point. It means to allot the Indian’s land 
and let him own it in severalty. It means to 
individualize him and to give him the power to 
sell his land to the white man, who goes there 
and gives him liquor, if he wants it, or shows 
him gold or silver if he wants it, or trinkets, or 


anything of that kind with which to purchase 
his land from him. What becomes of the In- 
dian? He is then without a home, and falls 
back into the spurs of the barren mountains, 
without a guardian and almost without a God. 
Keep him from that; let his tribal relations 
remain, and allow him to go on and on, as he 
is now doing. This amendment strikes at the 
root—the pith and marrow—of that relation, 
and whether intended or not, it will destroy 
him. 

“You hold out to him a beautiful and peace- 
ful picture. You say to him, when your land 
is allotted, you will have your home; you will 
have your family around you; you will have 
the right to dispose of your property in your 
own way, and all that. This pleasing picture 
fascinates him. To him it is a blushing rose, 
but beneath that rose there is a serpent coiled 
to bite the hand that plucks it. This pleasing 
picture held out to him is but a dagger behind 
a smile ; and that dagger in the end will pierce 
the red man’s heart. Let the tribal relations of 
the Indians remain. Do not allot their lands. 
Let them continue as they now are in their 
progress, civilization and Christianity, of which 
we shall be proud, and in which we should be 
glad to give them a helping hand.” 

The dangers here adverted to, it is probable, 
will attend to some extent the allotment of the 
lands of even the most civilized tribes; and it 
is obvious that a careful consideration of the 
circumstances of the Indians concerned should 
be made before such a division is proposed on 
any of these reservations, and that such allot- 
ments should be made only with their free con- 
sent and with the proviso that the separate 
holdings of the Indians should be inalienable 
for a long period and in such a form that the 
Act establishing it could not be hastily repealed. 

To return again to the claim of the Ozden 
Land Company, after the letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and accompanying docu- 
ments previously referred to had been duly con- 
sidered, a clause was placed in the Indian Ap- 
propriation bill near the close of the session of 
Congress, in the Third Month, 1895, authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to negotiate 
with the Ozden Land Company for the pur- 
chase of the interest said company may have, 
if any, in the Cattaraugus and Allegheny In- 
dian Reservations; and also to negotiate with 
the Indians as to the terms upon which said 
Indians will consent to the United States pur- 
chasing the interest of said company in said 
reservations if such interest is found to exist. 

In compliance with this authority, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior appointed Philip C. Gar- 
rett, one of the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers, and a member of the Society of Friends, to 
enter upon these negotiations. Philip C. Gar- 
rett before engaging in this labor, desired that 
competent authority should decide upon the 
character of the title of the Ogden Company. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs accordingly 
requested the Attorney General of the United 
States to render a decision upon the question of 





title. He referred it for examination to W. A. 
Poucher, U. S. Attorney for the Northern Dis- 
trict of New York, who in turn referred it to 
Joseph R. Jewell, also an attorney, and at this 
time the agent for the New York Indians, re- 
siding at Olean, in Cattaraugus County, New 
York. It is the opinion prepared by the latter 
which was forwarded by the Secretary of the 
Interior to members of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
who were then engaged in considering the bill 
making appropriations for the Indian depart- 
ment for the present year. 

This opinion thus receiving the favorable 
action of the Interior Department, contains 
statements upon two important points—as fol- 
lows—first in regard to the title: “It is beyond 
question that the Indians are entitled to occupy 
their lands from generation to generation, and 
until they become absolutely extinct, and when 
they do become extinct, the title is in the Gen- 
eral Government.” 

Secondly, in regard to the legal effect of 
making the Indians citizens and allotting their 
lands : “There seems to be no prospect that the 
Indians will abandon their lands and homes 
they have so long occupied. A large portion 
of the lands are cultivated and improved, and 
many of the Indians have fine homes. If, as is 
contemplated, the Indians at some time are 
made citizens by the General Government and 
their lands allotted to them in severalty, the al- 
leged claim or title of the Ogden Land Com- 
pany, would, in my opinion, be dissipated and 
worthless. The Indians, or any of them, could 
sell to whom they chose without the consent of 
the General Government or of the State, and 
if others than the Ogden Land Company should 
purchase, the Ogden Land Company could not 
dispossess the purchaser, and it is difficult to 
see how it would be entitled to any damages. 

“In my opinion, the United States are under 
no obligation, moral or otherwise, to refuse citi- 
zenship to the Indians, and the allotment to 
them of their lands in severalty until a purchase 
is made from the Ozden Land Company of this 
alleged claim. As has before been said, the act 
of making them citizens and allotting to them 
their lands in severalty, completely evaporates, 
in my opinion, this alleged claim of the Ogden 
Land Company. 

“Tt has been said that this alleged right of 
pre-emption in the Ogden Land Company con- 
stitutes a cloud upon the Indian title. In my 
opinion, that cloud is not of sufficient density 
to cause any serious embarrassment in the fu- 
ture, or to be of any considerable value: and 
the same will be entirely dissipated as soon as 
the Indians are made citizens, and their lands, 
which they and their heirs forever are permitted 
to occupy, shall be allotted to them in severalty.” 

This opinion was dated in the Second Month 
of the present year. An immediate effect pro- 
duced by it has been the striking out in the 
House of Representatives of an item of $250,- 
000, which had been inserted in the Indian Ap- 
propriation bill, for the purchase by the United 









States of the interest of the claim of the Ogden 
Land Company. 


G. J.5. 


PHILADELPHIA, Fifth Month, 1896. 


The British Naval Budget. 


PEACE SOCIETY’S APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


“ March, 1896. 

“ Fellow Countrymen:—Less than two years 
ago a memorial was promoted with the knowl- 
edge and sympathy of the leaders of both the 
political parties in this country, asking ‘ that 
communications should be opened with the 
European Powers, in order to ascertain whether 
it may not be possible, as a first step toward ar- 
resting the further growth of national arma- 
ments, and reducing burdens already almost in- 
tolerable, to secure a common and general agree- 
ment that, until the close of the century, no 
State will sanction any increase of its military 
and naval expenditure beyond the maximum of 
the estimates of the present year.’ 

“ This action was the outcome of a discussion 
which was then in activity throughout Europe, 
concerning the steady and alarming growth of 
armaments, and expressed both the alarm oc- 
casioned by that growth, and the desire to check 
it in time. 

“Owing to political changes and exigencies, 
no opportunity was found of presenting that 
Memorial (which represented altogether over 
165,000 persons), and meanwhile the anxieties 
and fears, and even the prudence, which made 
so many concur in it, and in the discussions 
from which it arose, have apparently died away. 

“For, the naval estimates which are now 
under discussion, reveai a sudden and unpre- 
cedented development of what Gladstone re- 
cently called ‘the monstrous and barbarous mili- 
tarism ‘ in regard to which England 
has to bear no small share of responsibility.’ 

“Evidence of this responsibility lies in the 
fact that on every occasion of fresh expenditure 
by this country, the military burdens of al] our 
neighbors have been at once made appreciably 
heavier. What these mean the following figures 
will show: 

“Tn the interval between 1869 and 1892 the 
annual cost of the armies and navies of Euro 
rose from £116,732,583 to £203,050,000, and, 
since then, to over £230,000,000. In 1872 the 
national debts of Europe, which are almost en- 
tirely the results of militarism, had reached the 
bewildering sum of $4,689,014,000, whereas 
now they have risen to over £6,000,000,000, 
and are still increasing, so that the period is 
rapidly approaching, anticipated by M. Gam- 
betta, when not only Frenchmen, but the whole 
of Europe will all be ‘ beggars in front of a 
barrack.’ 

“These enormous expenditures leave the 
nations engaged in this ‘mad rivalry’ in rela- 
tively the same position as before, while each 
involves a permanent addition to the annual 
expenditure. 

“Our naval estimates for the present year 
amount to the unparalleled sum of nearly twen- 
ty-two millions of pounds, which is £4,456,900 
more than the expenditure of the last year, 
1894-5. In 1881, the Navy Vote was £10,- 
511,840; in 1891, £14,125,358, with an addi- 
tional £1,428,571 for naval defences; in 1895, 
£17,544,000 ; and in 1896, £21,823,000. It will 
thus be seen that in fifteen years the annual 
naval expenditure, besides the special vote of 
£1,428,000, which went on for several years, 
has more than doubled. 
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“In addition to this, a special expenditure 
has been determined upon for ship-building 
and naval works of £17,450,000. 

“Exclusive of this, however, the total ex- 
penditure on the Army and Navy, which in 
1881 was £25,784,000, is, as stated recently in 
the House of Commons, over forty-one million 
pounds, which, together with the twenty-four 
millions for the National Debt, reaches the 
enormous and unprecedented total of sixty-four 
millions. 

“Nothing has occurred during the year to 
necessitate this enormous outlay, and what is 
most noteworthy is that this enormous expendi- 
ture is discussed with scarcely a word of regret 
that such an outlay is believed to be necessary. 

“If it were indeed essential, it is not the less 
a discredit to our international relations that it 
should be necessary. But no necessity is sug- 
gested. It is simply the inevitable result, the 
direct and natural evolution, of that process of 
growth which has been going on for years, and 
is accepted as a matter of course. 

“This society, however, looks upon the mili- 
tary spirit and the military preparation and 
defences of a nation as its weakness rather than 
its strength, and considers all increase of mili- 
tary establishments as tending rather to aug- 
ment the probabilities of war than to diminish 
them. But however this may be, the immediate 
and inevitable results of this continuous devel- 
opment of military preparations must be disas- 
trous. It isa menace to the liberties of a coun- 
try. It multiplies the elements which produce 
the miseries and wretchedness of society. It 
misapplies, and so wastes, the wealth of a nation, 
which is imperatively required for the comfort 
and even the sustenance of its enormous popu- 
lations. It demoralizes the character of a na- 
tion, and fosters the habit of looking upon 
brute force as the final law of society, thus in- 
stilling a doubt as to the supremacy and sufti- 
ciency of moral forces. The very religious spirit 
and character of the nation are necessarily in- 
juriously affected by such developments, a fact 
which is evidenced by the very silence with 
which they are received, and by the tone of the 
discussions by which they are promoted. Re- 
liance on the right arm of force is inconsistent 
with clear perception of, to say nothing'of faith 
in, anything higher. 

“How long are these things, which are a 
travesty and contradiction of the religion we 
profess, and which contravene all the principles 
of economic policy, to continue unchecked and 
without protest ? 

“The present, when the tendency to mutual 
distrust and menace has greatly increased, offers 
a singular opportunity for this nation, foremost 
among the civilized nations of the world, to 
lead the way into a more rational system of in- 
ternational intercourse, and, at the very zenith 
of its power, to begin by reversing this mis- 
taken and fatal policy of nations, so as to pro- 
mote and to secure peace by preparing for 
peace, by exhibiting to the world the illustrious 
example of a simple reliance in the practice of 
universal justice and obedience to the Christian 
law of universal love, to the entire exclusion of 
all dependence upon brute force in the relations 
existing between itself and the other nations of 
the earth, and by promoting the adoption of a 
legalized system of arbitration, which would 
render war, in time to come, all but impossible.” 





BEAR in mind that the man who lives on the 
wrong side of the truth will be very apt to die 
there. 


-erererer——ee——— 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 

The recent article in Tur FRIEND advocating 
Insurance, particularly Life Insurance, was writ- 
ten from a worldly or mere business point of 
view ; but is there not a religious or Christian 
standpoint from which comparatively few seem 
to look at this subject ? 

Risk and chance are, familiar words in con- 
nection with insurance, as they are also in con- 
nection with lotteries and gambling. These 
words imply an uncertainty—a lack of knowl- 
edge of future events: and is not insurance a 
gpeculation upon this uncertainty or want of 
knowledge? If all the future of our lives were 
known to us at the start, who that was to live 
to a good old age would insure his life? Who 
that foresaw that his house would not be burned 
would insure it? In wisdom the future is hidden 
from us; so that we can live only one day at a 
time: “ Take therefore no thought for the mor- 
row ; for the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof” (Matt. vi: 34). 

Against Life Insurance the following objec- 
tions are urged: 


1. It fosters and encourages the spirit of 
speculation—the desire to acquire wealth sud- 
denly without giving any equivalent for it. 
This is the spirit of gambling, which has in- 
duced so many to become patrons of lotteries, 
If a person lives to a certain age, it is conceded 
by the advocates of insurance that the amount 
of premiums, if otherwise invested, will produce 
greater returns; but the uncertainty of life is 
considered; hence the investor in insurance 

ays a part of his savings as a wager or specu- 
ation upon the length of his life. If he had no 
other object than a prudent saving of a portion 
of his earnings, another form of investment 
than insurance would be sought. 

2. The operations of Life Insurance may be 
beneficial in particular cases but are oppressive 
in others. The extreme poor, who most need 
the benefits of it, are entirely unable to procure 
them. Many with larger incomes are able to 
pay the required premiums only for a time, 
until they are thrown out of employment, or 
sickness and death in their families involve 
them in extraordinary expenses. Unable longer 
to meet the necessary payments, the insurance 
lapses, and they suffer loss; besides being unable 
to use their savings at a time when they most 
need them. The temptation to those thus cir- 
cumstanced is to keep up their insurance at the 
expense of their grocer, baker, butcher and 
landlord—that is by not paying their honest 
debts. 

The article recently printed in Tore FRrEND 
gives figures, showing that many companies en- 
gaged in Life Insurance have found the busi- 
ness very profitable, enabling them to divide 
large sums among the stockholders, in addition 
to the large salaries paid to the officers and 
agents. If the poor are those who receive the 
benefits of insurance (which is doubted), do 
not the poor pay these large salaries and divi- 
dends? 


3. Insurance is a temptation to crime, and 


has been found to be a not infrequent cause of 


it in some form or another. The newspapers 
and the court records often bring to our notice 
criminal acts—suicide, murder, arson and lesser 
crimes—the commission of which can be di- 
rectly traced to the temptation of insurance. 
The history of the notorious Holmes, recently 
executed in Philadelphia, is one among a num- 
ber of striking examples that might be named. 
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Even parents have insured their children’s lives 
and then murdered them for the insurance. 

4. But, above all other objections to Life In- 
surance for Christians, it is regarded as a dis- 
trust of Divine Providence. When the farmer 
puts the seed into the ground he does not depend 
upon any uncertain chance, but upon Him who 
“maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
_ good, and sendeth rain on the just and the un- 
/ just,” and who hath said “seed time and har- 
vest shall not fail.” He cannot know whether 
his toil will be rewarded with much or little; 
but if he has been “ diligent in business,” as well 
as “ fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” he may 
rest assured that his diligence will be rewarded 
with that measure of prosperity which is best 
for him. However little we may know of the 
future, there is One who knows it all. Are we 
to believe that the events of our lives depend 
upon uncertain chance? or rather that our 
' Creator holds them in his hand, and dispenses 
» them as He sees meet? This appeal is written 
\ for those who believe in an over-ruling Provi- 
dence — who accept the testimony of Christ: 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
And one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs of 
your head areall numbered. Fear ye not there- 
fore, ye are of more value than many sparrows ” 
(Matt. x: 29-31). If He who numbers the 
very hairs of our heads, sees best to remove us 
from this earth before we have had time and 
opportunity to provide a store of worldly goods 
for the benefit of those who are dependent upon 
us, may we not trust that He will care for 
those from whom He removes us? He has said: 
“Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve 
them alive; and let thy widows trust in me” 
(Jer. xlix 11). “A father of the fatherless, and 
a judge of the widows, is God in his holy habi- 
tation” (Psal. Ixviii: 5). 

Do we not distrust these declarations when we 
enter into an alliance with other men to pro- 
vide for our families in the event of our death ? 
Do we not doubt the omnipotence of God or 
his Fatherhood ? 

This whole subject should be carefully con- 
sidered in the light of the “Sermon on the 
Mount” — 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal: but lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal: For 
where your treasure is there will your heart be 
also” (Matt. vi: 19-21). “Therefore I say unto 
you, Take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat or what ye shall drink; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment? Behold the fowls of the air: for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns: yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they? Which 
of you by taking thought can add one cubit 
unto his stature? And why take ye thought 
for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin; And yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall He not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith? Therefore 
take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? 
or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall 
we be clothed? (For after all these things do 
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the Gentiles seek): for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things. 
But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you” (Matt. vi: 25-33). 





For “Tak FRIEND.” 


The Salvation Army. 


The articles under the above caption, which 


appeared in recent numbers of THe Frrenp 
are calculated (no doubt inadvertently) to cre- 
ate some erroneous impressions as to our own 
religious Society, as well as to the organization 
named and its offshoot, the “American Volun- 
teers.” The larger part of the methods of these 
organizations are mainly of such acharacter that 
Friends cannot participate in them, but as is 
the case with the Stundists of Russia, they hold 
some views in common with ourselves which are 
not accepted by any other sect. 
this only, that makes the “Army” an object of 
interest to Friends. 


It is this, and 


Amid the flood-tide of sacerdotalism and ma- 


chine religion which has swept over the Protest- 
ant world (affecting even ourselves, as indicated 
in what is known as the pastoral system), the 
Salvation Army has pleaded earnestly for a 
cross-bearing religion, and has almost touched 
bottom as to the true call to the Christian min- 
istry. 
education is necessary to engage in preaching, 
and holds that, when the Master calls, sufficient 
ability goes with the call for all 

poses, It denies the necessity of w 
as the sacraments, and in some other particu- 


It repudiates the notion that scholastic 


— pur- 
at are known 


lars, especially as respects preaching by women, 


sees further than most sects. It is entitled to 
our sympathy as far as it holds to views in har- 


mony with our own, but there our sympathy 
must stop, and we should be careful not to par- 
ticipate in its meetings and thus violate our 
principles. The putting forward of a paid min- 
ister as an authority in one of the articles ad- 
verse to the Salvation Army, seems to give to 
such individuals a standing before our mem- 
bers which is hurtful. This critic is a certain 
“Rev.” John B. Devins, a preacher in the Pres- 
byterian sect, who conducts a “ mission” in New 
York City. The grounds of his objection are 
wholly different and in an opposite direction to 
our own. He deplores the fact that he and his 
kind do not get the money which goes to the less 
expensive and more effective work of those he 
criticises. He assails them for views which they 
hold in common with ourselves. He sneers at 
their humble dress and self-denying life, and 
pleads for the expensive and fashionable cloth- 
ing, which he is pleased to call “ becoming,” of 
those who work with himself. 

He claims that the Salvation Army has won 
away from other denominations, by flattery, at 
least twenty-five persons within his own ob- 
servation. Flattery is largely used by the class 
known among us as hireling ministers, but it is 
difficult to understand how it could be a factor 
in drawing persons to this organization. He 
does not tell, and it is likely he would not be 
able to comprehend, what is most probably the 
case, that these persons so “won away” were 
mere nominal Christians, who had never known 
an awakening before, a typical case of which is 
that of Maud Charlesworth, the daughter of an 
Episcopal clergyman, occupying an excellent 
social position, who was brought up in fashion- 
able life, and knew only the machine religion of 
her sect. When the great awakening came to 
her, she tore the rings from her jewelled fingers, 


cast her fashionable attire aside, and from that 


time to this has lived a life of self-denial and 
cross-bearing with the lowly, which might put 
to shame some among our own highly professing 
Society. 

So far as the work of our critic in the slums 
of New York is concerned, he mainly pursues 
the same methods that Friends object to in the 
Salvation Army, and a very large part of what 
he condemns in that organization is what we, as 
Friends, would approve. 

This is evident from one principal line of his 
attack, which is as much aimed at Friends as 
at the Salvation Army. This is what our 
“reverend” critic says: 

“The pastor of a leading church in this city 
was invited to speak at a parlor conference, 
where the work of the Army was to be consid- 
ered. Before he accepted the invitation, he 
wrote to the prominent official who invited him, 
asking the attitude of the Army on these points: 
(1) The sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; (2) The ministry of the Word.” 

“The reply was diplomatically worded, and 
was in substance: ‘(1) We,do not observe the 
sacraments mentioned, but we have whatwe 
consider a substitute for them’ [that is, a spir- 
itual baptism and supper]; ‘(2) We have no 
ordained ministry, but we have what we con- 
sider a substitute for that’ [that is, a ministry 
under direct spiritual call]. 

“The pastor did not speak at the confer- 
ence !” 

“ When it is considered that the command of 
the Saviour to his disciples to baptize all na- 
tions in the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost is deliberately set aside and 
another service substituted, and that the com- 
mand to observe the Lord’s Supper is appar- 
ently disregarded, the statement that the Army 
is a rival of the Church [that is, of the sects 
that are sacramentarians] will hardly be ques- 
tioned.” 

Those of us who reject all priestly interfer- 
ence and hold to direct spiritual communion 
through Christ alone, can give no weight to the 
sentiments of such a writer. His attitude is 
that of seeking to strike down an organization 
which rejects priestcraft, a system which our 
religious Society has ever testified against, and 
which is to be justly considered among the 
greatest obstacles to the advancement of true 
Christianity. 

My object in this paper is not only to point 
out some particulars in which the Salvation 
Army holds principles in harmony with our 
own, but also to discourage our members from 
taking part in its meetings, on the one hand, 
or giving countenance to views of religious 
thought represented by such persons as John 
B. Devins on the other. If our members engage 
in the services of the Salvation Army, they are 
certainly travelling in the opposite direction to 
those worthy people and descend to a lower 
plane than that maintained by our Society. 

If they attend at places of worship where a 
paid ministry is supported, or give countenance 
to views generally promulgated under such min- 
istry, they descend to a still lower level. Such 
is especially the case with the Episcopal persua- 
sion, which maintains an advanced form of 
human priesthood, where true religion is held 

much in bondage under ceremonial observances. 
a. 
Bryn Mawr, Fifth Month 29th, 1896. 

In order to be satisfied even with the best 
people, we need to be content with little, and 
bear a great deal. 


















































From “ THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Eruption of Mauna Loa. 


BY SERENO E. BISHOP. 





After over fifteen years of inaction, the sum- 
mit crater of our greater voleano, Mauna Loa, 
is again in magnificent activity. Several per- 
sons of a large party, who visited the scene 
lately, have returned and reported their ex- 
periences. 

The last summit eruption of the great moun- 
tain was at the time of the immense lava stream 
of 1880-81, which ran for nine months, extend- 
ing forty-five miles, burying some twenty square 
miles of country with about ten feet of average 
depth of rock, and nearly reaching Hilo Bay 
and town. It happily exhausted its force be- 
fore damaging either the valuable harbor or the 
beautiful village. This flow had its source in 
a fissure torn open by the force of the eruption 
on the northeast flank of the mountain about 
one thousand five hundred feet lower than the 
summit. Most of the summit eruptions force 
an outside escape in that fashion although, as in 
the present case, they occasionally discharge 
entirely within the great caldera pit of Moku- 
aweoweo, which yawns broadly in the centre of 
the summit plateau with an area of about four 
square miles and an average depth of five hun- 
dred feet. 

There was, however, an intermediate eruption 
on the great Kau spur of the mountain at Kah- 
uka in 1887. This burst out with immense vio- 
lence, about six thousand feet up, and ran for 
a week ten miles to the sea, where it built out 
about three hundred acres of new land into 
deep water. I tramped over some of this the 
day after it ceased running, looking into crevices 
whose interior was still at white heat. 

As might be expected after so long a rest, the 
new eruption has appeared in immense force. 
It first appeared on Fourth Month 21st, soon 
after midnight, in the form of a column of bril- 
liant fire projected from the summit some four 
thousand feet aloft, where it fanned out into a 
vast body of dark smoke. It was so seen from 
both Hilo and Kawaihae, each over forty miles 
in a direct line. It was seen at the same moment 
from a steamer leaving Molokai, one hundred 
and thirty miles away, as a bright vertical line, 
suddenly appearing a little above the horizon. 
The bright glow on the clouds above the erup- 
tion has since been a conspicuous object, not 
only at Lahaina, one hundred and ten miles, 
but also on heights near Honolulu, one hundred 
and eighty miles away. 

That initial fire-column seems to have lasted 
about four days, when the fire fountains sub- 
sided below the walls of the crater, and the 
heavy pall of smoke disappeared, to be succeed- 
ed by the usual volcano-cloud of steam, always 
overhanging great heated masses and brightly 
reflecting their glow. Such invariable vapor- 
cloud owes its existence to the indraft of air 
over the fire, which air, becoming heated, rises, 
and, reaching a sufficient height and rarefying, 
precipitates its former burden of water vapor 
in the form of cloud. Such an isolated mass of 
white cloud always hangs about one thousand 
five hundred feet above the Haleamaumau cra- 
ter at Kilauea. Such a cloud now nightly flings 
out its fiery banner over Mokuaweoweo. 

The eruption having thus finished its initial 
explosive stage, has now settled down to its re- 
gular work of vomiting up an enormous flood 
of molten lava. This is discharged into the 
great caldera, instead of bursting out in the 
usual way and pouring down the outside of the 














































mountain to menace and, perhaps, devastate 
villages and plantations which have grown up 
on districts desolated by the ejecta of the vol- 
cano in former periods. 
sible that the lava may even yet find such an 
outlet, it seems more likely that the initial ex- 
plosion being exhausted, no force remaining will 
be adequate to rend open the mountain side to 
create the required outlet. 


caldera pit was a fire lake of one thousand five 
hundred by nine hundred feet, or about thirty 
acres area of live lava, surrounded by a fres 

overflow of cooled lava, covering about one 
square mile. 
ming over its built-up rim of twenty feet in 
height. Near the middle of the lake, about four 
hundred feet apart, rose two colossal fountains 
of lava, which were about one hundred and fifty 
feet in diameter at the base, and stood quite 
steadily at a height of two hundred and fifty feet. 
The dimensions were carefully estimated by an 
engineer expert. 


terrific crash into the lake. 
the fountains feathered up copious discharges of 
fire-spray sometimes one hundred feet higher, 
as well as bombs hurled in parabolic lines, often 
to a height of four hundred feet. 


the character of this eruptive action, it seems 


stupendous activity. The dimensions of the two 







earth’s interior every second, 
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While it is not impos- 


What was seen lately in the bottom of the 


The lake was constantly brim- 


The bodies of these fountains 
were.composed of massive lava which fell with 
From the top of 


In order to form any clear apprehension of 


necessary to understand something about the 
true nature of the force which generates this 


fountains enable one easily to estimate that five 
hundred thousand cubic feet, or sixty thousand 
tons of molten rock, are projected out of the 
And this im- 
mense weight has been forced to a height of thir- 
teen thousand five hundred feet above the sea- 
level, in addition to the estimated twenty-five 
miles of thickness of the earth’s crust. The 
molten stream rushes out of the shaft, or duct, 
in which it ascends, at a speed of one hundred 
feet in a second, or over one mile in a minute. 
Here is an enormous, continuous, steady force 
to be accounted fur. What is it? 

After long personal observation of volcanic 
phenomena and study of various theories, it 
seems to me that the true key to the nature of 
this mighty upheaving force is to be found in a 
sentence in the Krakatoa Report of the Royal 
Society written by the eminent volcano special- 
ist, J. W. Judd: 

“As I shall show when I proceed to discuss 
the nature of the materials ejected from Kraka- 
toa, the cause of the eruptive action was due to 
the disengagement of volatile substances actual- 
ly contained in those materials” (p. 27—italics 
by Judd). 
The truth seems clear that the whole of the in- 
tensely heated molten interior mass of our globe 
is saturated with gases, minutely incorporated 
with the molecules of its metallic elements, just 
as a meteoric stone is found to be saturated with 
hydrogen and other gases occluded in its mole- 
cules. The nebulous disk which generated the 
globes of the solar system was doubtless itself 
generated by the ingathering and collision of 
vast meteoric streams, heavily charged with 
gases. Metals and volatile substances were in- 
discriminately borne together into the interior 
of the resulting fiery spheres, and have never 
since been separated. 

Our globe is thus beneath its thin crust a 
molten mass of metallic compounds surcharged 
with volatile elements, all in a state of such in- 
tense heat that the latter will at once leap into 





the gaseous state, the instant that pressure is re- 
moved. 
constitution, an enormous eflervescence of the 
viscid fluid ensues. When an opening through 
some fissure in the crust occurs, the molten fluid 
pours forcibly up in a fiery foam. 
struction to escape exists, as is invariably the 
case, from the shaft being clogged, or from waters 
interposing, the gases accumulate, and at length 
burst out with the terrific explosions which 
usually begin eruptions. As Judd says of Kra- 
katoa: 


Since the mayvma ts of a classy, viscid 


When ob- 


“The checking of the activity, by the influx 


into the molten mass of vast quantities of cold 
sea water, would have the same effect as fasten- 
ing down the safety valve of a steam boiler, 
while the fires below were maintained in full 
activity.” 


Hence, as in the present eruption, the first 


action is highly explosive, and a vast body of 
commingled rock and gases leaped high into 
the air in a brilliant fire column, expanding at 
its summit into a vast bulk of dense smoke com- 
posed of its lighter constituents, the heavier fal- 
ling back to the surface. 
violence soon ceased, a strong effervescence still 
continues in the emerging lava, as is shown in 
the feathering spray upon the summits of the 
fountains. 
variably exhibited in the fresh lavas of Kilauea, 
whose surface is composed of several inches in 
depth of irridescent, dark glassy foam or sponge 
of great beauty. This sponge is filled with small 
vesicles or bubbles. 
lava flows, the stone is extremely vesicular, like - 
a sponge, showing it originally to have been 


While this extreme 


Such effervescent condition is in- 


In the surface rock of all 


minutely pervaded with gases. 


Keeping Faith With the Children. 


“Tf that’s a falsehood, mamma,” said a child 
who had been reproved for making a fictitious 
excuse, “you told one yourself last week to 
Mrs. B . You said you would meet her at 
three o’clock, and you stayed by the fire read- 
ing till it was too late, and then sent her word 
you had been unavoidably detained.” 

A mother had promised to assist in the en- 
tertainment of some working girls, but feeling 
disinclined when the evening arrived, she de- 
sired to excuse herself. “ But you promised, 
mamma,” pleaded her young daughter, “and 
those girls will be so disappointed. They were 
disappointed at the last meeting because Mrs. 
S said she would talk to them, and then 
sent word she was ‘ quite worn out.’” 

Boys and girls in business life often take les- 
sons in bad faith from employers. “ Why did 
you not tell Mr. C that we had received 
his letter?” asked a man of a girl clerk. “ How 
could I tell him what was not true?” “ Miss 
has not been long enough in business yet,” 
said a lad from his desk. “ Hereafter, Miss 
, when you have any little difficulty with 
your conscience, just call on me, and [’ll answer 
for you.” 

Some who would be shocked by direct false- 
hood are careless about keeping promises, and 
betray confidences without scruple. Ifthe young 
people under their influence do not leave the 
path of truth altogether, they walk it uncer- 
tainly. 

A woman who was about to undergo an ope- 
ration that might prove fatal, remembered a 
few moments before the entrance of the sur- 
geons, that she had not fulfilled a promise. In 
case of her death, or long illness, excuse would 
be made for her, but a girl had trusted her, and 
failure to keep her word might cause her 
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young friend serious embarrassment. Her neg- 
lect flashed through her mind, as thought flashes 
in extreme emergency. She rose from her bed, 
found the necessary letter in her desk, wrote 
some directions, ak a moment later, heard the 
ring that announced the arrival of the surgeons. 
But she had been faithful to her promise. 

A school teacher had resigned her position, 
and was about to move to another town. On 
her last day in the primary department, she 
took an apple from a little fellow, promising to 
return it to him after school. So many things 
demanded her attention, that her promise es- 
caped her mind, until she suddenly recalled it 
in the evening. The night was cold, the snow 
was deep, and there were heavy drifts on the 
country roads to the child’s home. But none 
of these things moved her. She had to leave 
home by an early morning train, and she could 
not be sure that any one in the house would 
fulfil a promise to take the boy an apple with 
a message from her. So she selected a rosy one, 
and set out through the drifts, arriving at the 
cottage with her dress crusted with snow. The 
little fellow was wide awake in bed in the com- 
mon sitting-room and bed-room. At the sound 
of her voice, he stood up in his night-dress, and 
cried, “Oh! it’s teacher, and she’s brought my 
apple. She always does what she says.” 

“It’s too bad you should have had such a 
tramp through the snow, ma’am, for a little 
thing like that,” said the mother; “‘ but he has 
worried terrible about that apple. I never re- 
member his talkin’ so about anything before.” 

“Ah! dear Mrs. Arnold,” said the teacher, in 
a lower voice, “‘ I don’t think it’s a little matter 
to break a promise toa child. He has always 
trusted me, and I cannot tell what harm I might 
do him if I betrayed his trust. My own father 
and mother broke no promises to their children, 
and I try to honor their memory by keeping 
faith with others.” 

And as she went out of the door, she heard 
the cry of the child, “I knew teacher would do 
what she said.”—M. Bourchier Sandford in Sun- 
day School Times. 



















































A Reminiscence. 


Having recently read in the Philadelphia 
FRIEND an article on the subject of ‘* Dealing 
With Offenders,” it brought to my remembrance 
a circumstance related to me about forty years 
ago by one that had been an offender. My in- 
formant being at the time a much older man 
than I was made it the more impressive, I think, 
on my mind. We were alone, at work, when 
he remarked, “In my early manhood [ became 
an object of disciplinary censure in the Society 
of Friends. I knew when I did the act that 
such would be the case, but I cared not, neither 
did I intend to make an acknowledgment. The 
meetings travailed in the case, a committee vis- 
ited me, and 1 withstood them, feeling no dispo- 
sition whatever to make any acknowledgment. 
They reported to the Monthly Meeting that it 
was their sense that a testification be issued, with 
which the meeting united, and a nomination 
was being made for that purpose, when,” says 
my informant, “thy father proposed that the 
meeting wait a little on the young man, per- 
haps a change may take place in his feelings, 
which,” says my informant, “ when I heard, I 
thought very unlikely. 

“The case was continued in the committee, 
with thy father added to it. When we met I felt 
very resolute, but thy father was clothed with 
such authority that he at once broke down all 
my strong defence, and I was directly willing, 


yea, glad, to make a full acknowledgment, and 
I retained a very warm feeling for thy father 
as long as he lived, and have often thought that 
if it had not been for him, I should most likely 
have remained a man of the world all my days.” 


station of a minister, and travelled with him as 
companion. I have seen them sit side by side 
in meeting many times, and knew the speaker 
to the end of his days. 


bitration was held at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., on 
Sixth Month 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1896, and was at- 
tended by a large number of influential citizens 
prominent in their various callings—jurists, 
lawyers, educators, ministers of the Gospel and 
men of affairs—ex-Senator George B. Edmunds, 
of Vermont, presiding. A business committee 
was appointed to shape the action of the con- 
ference, and to follow up its work during the 
year, consisting of Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Brook- 
lyn; Samuel B. Capen, of Boston; Robert M. 
Johnson, associate editor of the Century ; John B. 
Garrett, of Philadelphia ; Robert Treat Paine, 
of Boston; Judge John H. Steiness, of Rhode 
Island, and Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston. 


International Peace and Arbitration Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, was present, and gave an 
interesting account of the progress of this move- 
ment, both in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and stated that the House of 
Commons had recently unanimously passed a 
resolution in favor of arbitration. Dr. Martin, 
who has for many years been the head of an 
educational institution in China, and author of 
several books translated into the Chinese and 
Japanese language, expressed the belief that 
promptly after the adoption of a tribunal of 
arbitration between tne United States and Great 
Britain, Japan would apply to participate in 
this movement and this mode of settling inter- 
national differences. 


business committee as central topics of discus- 
sion : 


international controversies desirable and prac- 
ticable ?” 


speaking people only, or for other nations 
also ?” 
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“Tn the settlement of personal controversies, 
civilization has substituted the appeal to law 
for the appeal to force. It is high time for a 
like substitution of law for war in the settle- 
ment of controversies between nations. Law 
establishes justice, war simply demonstrates 
power. Such a substitution of law for war re- 
quires a permanent tribunal to which all na- 
tions may appeal. Its personnel may change, 
but its judicial life should be continuous. Its 
mere existence would often prevent controver- 
sy, and its decision would become a recognized 
interpretation of international law. It would 
not impair the sovereignty, lessen the dignity, 
nor hazard the honor or safety of any nation. 
The enforcement of its judgment might be 
safely left to the moral obligations of the na- 
tion concerned and the moral sentiments of 
mankind. 

“Such tribunal should be so constituted that 
all civilized nations may, if they choose, by ad- 
hering to the treaty constituting it, avail them- 
selves of its benefits. Disarmament of the 
nations should follow such recognition of, and 
provision for, the reign of reason over the pas- 
sions of mankind. 

“The facts that during the past year the 
Inter-Parliamentary Peace Union, containing 
parliamentary representatives from fourteen 
European powers, has formulated a plan for an 
international tribunal; that France has offici- 
ally proposed to this country a permanent treaty 
of arbitration, and that it is semi-officially re- 
ported that negotiations are pending between 
the United States and Great Britain for a simi- 
lar treaty, justify the belief that the way is now 
open to create between this country and Great 
Britain, and between this country and France, 
and perhaps other powers also, some permanent 
system of judicial arbitration as to the essential 
safeguard of civilization. 

“ We assure President Cleveland that a great 
majority of his countrymen will hail the con- 
summation of such a treaty as the auspicious 
harbinger of welfare to the world, assuring 
peace among leading nations, security and ex- 
pansion to industry and commerce, steadier 
employment at more remunerative wages to 
workingmen, more exalted civilization, a con- 
dition of the world more in accord with the en- 
lightened conscience of man and the loving will 
of God. 

“ We earnestly call upon statesmen, ministers 
of every faith, the newspaper and periodical 
press, colleges and schools, Chambers of Com- 
merce and Boards of Trade, organizations of 
workingmen, and upon all good men and women, 
to exert their influence in favor of this move- 
ment, both in making known to the President 
their desire for a permanent tribunal and in 
helping to create a larger public sentiment 
against war, which shall be an efficient and 
constant support of the new judicial system thus 
to be founded.” 

It is encouraging to observe that these prin- 
ciples, which the Society of Friends, from its 
rise, have upheld, and for which many of its 
members have suffered, are being generally 
recognized, and will probably soon be adopted, 
by some of the leading nations of the earth. 










My father lived to see this individual in the 












Wm. Dewees. 





International Arbitration. 
The Second Conference on International Ar- 





















Hodgson Pratt, of England, chairman of the 



















The following questions were presented by the 







“ Isa permanent tribunal for the settlement of 







“Should it be urged, at first, for English- 






“ How shall such a court be constituted ?” 

“Is any increase of our army, navy or forti- 
fications needed at the present time ?” 

“ What measures can be taken at the pres- 
ent time to develop public opinion in this coun- 
try in favor of the substitution of law for war in 
the settlement of international controversies ?” 

These subjects were discussed from every 
point of view with great ability, and while it 
was acknowledged that there were some diffi- 
culties in the way of an international court or 
tribunal, they were not considered insurmount- 
able, and the general consensus of opinion was 
that such a tribunal would be established be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, and 
the United States and France, in the near fu- 
ture. 

The following declaration was adopted and 
directed to be sent to President Cleveland and 
other members of the government, and the busi- 
ness committee were requested to bring the 
matter to the attention of members of Congress, 
the press and others, that these views may be 
thoroughly disseminated : 





























“Canst thou imagine a more desirable condi- 
tion of mind than that of William Dewsbury, who, 
on his death-bed, said, ‘ The life that dwells in 
this mortal tabernacle ascends above all, out of 
the reach of death, hell and the grave, and im- 
mortality and eternal life are my crown for 
ever and ever.’ ”—Erxtract from a Lelter. 
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tender love, that during all these years of our suf- 
fering testimony for these truths, we have keenly 
felt that all the great weight of your prestige as 
the mother Yearly Meeting of Friends, has been 
thrown in the balance against us by your official 
action with most of the American Yearly Meetings. 

“ Paul ‘ withstood Peter to the face,’ because fhe 
‘built again the things he once destroyed.’ If such 
a protest was by Divine inspiration required from 
one apostle against another in order to maintain 
the pure principles of the Gospel in the apostolic 
age, we feel that faithfulness to duty demands no 
less of us to-day against a like encroachment on 
the truth. 

“We deplore the necessity that makes separa- 
tion a remedy for worse evils in the church; but 
when we behold how the old worship has passed 
away, and human arrangement and forms of wor- 
ship have taken its place; and the rapid growth of 
the principle of Episcopalian supervision of the 
ministry, under the specious guise of ‘ pastorates,’ 
and ‘superintendents’ among those with whom we 
were once in fellowship, we feel in view of this 
widening of the breach that the time of our union 
with them is now as remote as it has ever been; 
for official arrangement and supervision of the 
ministry so prevail at this time that no union is 
possible, without the entire abandonment on our 
part of our waiting worship, and a waiting minis- 
try, drawn from the congregation by the fresh 
anointing of the Holy Spirit. 


“We can adopt with thanksgiving the words of 


your General Epistle this year: ‘ That a delightful 
sense of the Lord’s presence has been with us in 
this Yearly Meeting.’ 

“The weight of this covering in some of our 
sessions has never been exceeded in our experi- 
ence. 
a renewed visitation to our people. A precious 
sense of this Divine power rested upon us during 
the consideration of your Epistle. And we ac- 


cepted it as a Divine testimony that a large part of 


your Yearly Meeting are truly in unity with us in 
the principles of our common faith, and we can 
truly say to you, that our love for the truth is such, 
that if the time shall ever come, that fellowship with 
your Yearly Meeting does not involve any incon- 
sistency in our relation to the truth, we would re- 
joice to renew and continue the official connection 
of other years with London Yearly Meeting. Until 
such a time shall come, we are unable to see how 
the cause of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
could be advanced by such official relationship. 

“Believing as we do, in all sincerity, that the 
arrest of the disintegration, going on since 1830, 
to which you refer in your Epistle to us, depends 
very largely on the future attitude of your Yearly 
Meeting toward the now existing conditions in the 
bodies with which you correspond in America, we 
are earnestly desirous that the counsels of Divine 
wisdom may so wholly prevail in the future, that 
in the power and love of the Gospel, you may so 
place judgment on all that now leads away from 
our ancient principles, that from this time we may 
witness a renewed gathering to them under the 
leadership of Christ Jesus as our Holy Head. 

“Under a fresh sense of the weight of the words 
we express, we hope that we with you may so dwell 
in the measure of life, and mind the same things, 
that if in anything we be otherwise minded, God 
shall reveal even this unto us; so that, in the 
unity of the one Spirit and in the bond of peace, 
we may again become one people. With a saluta- 
tion of love, we remain your Friends. 

“Signed by direction of Kansas Yearly Meeting. 

“Levi BowLeEs, HANNAH M. VERNON, Clerks ; 
Enocu Carter, Varck, Kan; ANDREW HINSHAW, 
Ava J. Smitu, Emporia, Correspondents.” 

(To be concluded.) 





Chili and Argentina.—While the question of ar- 
bitration is being discussed so widely, it is of in- 
terest to hear that Chili and Argentina have re- 
cently afforded a practical illustration of its ap- 

lication to a frontier dispute which threatened to 
involve the Governments concerned in a serious 
quarrel. Happily, however, the two Governments 
(in their acknowledged response to the invitation 
of the English Peace Society), determined to try 
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arbitration as a settlement of their dispute, and 
an appeal was accordingly made to the Pope to 
act as arbitrator. 
the Pope immediately accepted the overtures, and 
instructed the Archbishop of Santiago in Chili, and 
the Archbishop of Buenos Ayres in Argentina, to 
examine the claims of each side on the spot. 
result was entirely satisfactory. 
bishops drew up a report as the basis of an ar- 
rangement between the two countries, and its rati- 
fication by Leo XIII. was finally accepted by both 
Governments.— Herald of Peace. 


Corder was travelling in a stage coac 
with three fellow passengers, one an elderly man 
who proved to be a minister of the Establishment, 
and the others two collegians from Oxford. The 


tempts w 
troduce Popery into the ee After some 
ro 


believe if it had not been for the Society of Friends, 


wise have gone; and I further believe the day is 
coming when our altars, crosses, robes and sur- 


go to Babylon, whence they came.” 


We hail it with gladness, as an evidence of | 8)™4") “my bishop 


complaint made to Bishop Starkey, of the diocese 
sumes the title of “ Father.” 


of frequently signing himself with the cross, of 





The Catholic Times states that 


The 
The two arch- 


A Clerical Dialogue Forty Years eee 
in Englan 


latter engaged earnestly in conversation on the at- 

ich they alleged were being made to in- 
time, the clergyman exclaimed, “ Young men, I 
the Church would have been in papacy long since.” 
“ How, sir; what do you mean?” ‘ Why, I mean 
that the fact of a Society maintaining the principle 
of the uselessness and undesirability of all form in 
the worship of the Almighty, has prevented us 
from going to the length to which we might other- 


plices, and much more of our paraphernalia will 


The collegians were much surprised, and one of 
them said, “Sir, if your bishop knew what you 
have said to us, you would in all probability lose 
your gown.” “Ah! young men,” replied the cler- 

be much more than I have 
told you. He knows for one thing, that it is not 
long since I have dared to administer baptism, as 
required by our Church.” Then, turning to S. 
Corder, he said, ‘‘ Madam, I can easily see the way 
from us to you, but I cannot see the way from you 
to us.” 


—The extent of the inroad of ritualism into the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is indicated by the 


of Newark, N. J., against a certain rector who as- 
He is accused of 
teaching transubstantiation, of hearing confessions, 


commending holy water and incense, of blessing 
and kissing palms to be placed where prayer is 
made at home, of commending ashes for Ash Wed- 
nesday, of praying for the repose of souls, of using 
beads and crucifix, of maintaining that inasmuch 
as the Church was founded before the Bible was 
written, One should be more careful to obey the 
priests than the Bible, and of declaring other 
churches godless, and that it is a sin to attend 
them. Certainly the last of these charges implies 
the sin of uncharitableness, although most of the 
others are concerned with the mere forms of re- 


ligion.— The Independent. 





A Testimony oF THE LATE Marrtua JEr- 
FERIS.—“ It is one of my greatest pleasures to 
get alongside of Martha Jefferis, me mingle in 
social intercourse. The great end of life is so 
manifestly kept in view, and common occur- 
rences are so apt in her mind to elevate the 
thoughts to something higher, whether by anal- 
ogy or contrast, that I feel a hope of imbibing 
a little good, when in such a situation.” 
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The Editor has received a letter from a 
Friend in Great Britain, to whom a copy of 
the Extracts from the Minutes of our late 
Yearly Meeting was sent, which contains some 























sentiments that may be profitable to others than 


the immediate recipient. It says: 
“1 trust the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia 
may still be kept, to the praise and glory of God, 


and its members as standard-bearers of the 
Truth as revealed in Christ Jesus, so that there 


may be a succession of those among you true to 
God by obedience to the convictions of the Holy 
Spirit, so that when we are gathered home, from 
among the young and the strong may stand 
forth those who will be more faithful than we 
have been, and whose testimony in life and con- 
versation will be to the reality of the in-dwelling 
power of God and the purifying grace flowing 
therefrom. There is still need of whole-hearted 
men and women, for there is abundance of half- 
hearted ones, under the name of Friend, as well 
as among others, so that the honest and true 
heart cannot but desire and often, in secret as 
well as openly, pray the prayer, ‘ Thy kingdom 
come ; thy will be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven.’ And assuredly as we are exercised 
in secret before God thus for the arising of his 
own light and life, we shall know a being fed 
with our needed daily bread, and being made 
partakers of the mercy of God, will readily ex- 
ercise it toward our fellows, thus proving our- 
selves children needing not to be ashamed, and 
in due season, shall know again and again how 
to divide the Word given aright, to the praise 
of the Giver, our own peace and the health and 
comfort of others. 

“Dear friend, may thou and I, as well as 
others who have been and are favored with the 
renewings of God's grace, hold on our way with 
singleness of purpose, having the eye single to 
God, who will not forsake us even when flesh 
and heart faileth, but will of his abundant 
mercy be our portion forever. 

“It is no light matter to write thus, but in 
the fresh flowing forth of his goodness, I feel 


justified in thus putting pen to paper for thine, 


as well as the encouragement of the sincere and 
upright-hearted everywhere, whose desire is to 
serve God and obey Him according to the light 
and understanding given.” 





Some weeks ago, at the request of a Friend 
in Ohio, who is not connected with the business 
of insurance, we republished an article on the 
subject which had been printed in Toe FRIEND 
thirty or forty yearsago. It was not designed so 
much to plead the cause of insurance as to ex- 
plain the principle on which it is founded, and 
which must be observed if the insurer obtains 
any reasonable security for the repayment of 
the funds he advances. 

As was to be expected, the article has awakened 
criticism from those who feel that there is some 
principle involved in insurance, beyond the 
simple business considerations to which people 
generally look, and we have received an article 
which is published in another column of this 
issue, setting forth objections which its writer 
feels. We do not wish to enter into any pro- 
longed discussion of this subject, but we felt 
willing, as the former article had been pub- 
lished, to give place to the reply to it. 

While we sympathize with our correspond- 
ent’s concern that we should have faith in the 
goodness and superintending care of our Heav- 
enly Father, we do not see that this neces- 
sarily conflicts with that foresight and prudent 
care which leads men to provide for the future 
wants of themselves and families. 

We can freely commend his article to the 
thoughtful consideration of the reader, repeat- 
ing the remark we made when the former ar- 





